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floral JUafotnu fliattafori* Composers. 

By TOBIAS MATTHAY. 

Being a Lecture delivered at the ^Eolian Hall on July 10th, 1922, at the 
opening of the Centenary Celebrations, with Illustrations by a number of 
Mr. Matthay’s Pupils, past and present. 


It is my proud privilege to open the Centenary Celebra¬ 
tions of our Royal Academy of Music with this Lecture, the 
subject chosen being “ Some Royal Academy Pianoforte Com¬ 
posers.” Apart from other obvious reasons, it is a happy 
coincidence that this privilege has become mine, for it so 
happens that I am the senior professor of the Academy (from 
the point of service time) as I came on the staff in the year 
1880, after some years of sub-professorship ; and also, it is my 
own Academy jubilee year, for I completed my own fiftieth 
year last September since entering as a student! 

The hundred years of the Academy’s existence have 
wrought vast changes in Britain’s position in the world of 
music. Much of the remarkable progress achieved, and 
which has now brought us musical respect also from other 
countries, can no doubt be traced directly or indirectly to the 
powerful influence of our Academy. Most of this vast 
progress has been made within the last fifty years or so—and 
it has been extraordinarily accelerated and has come to a head 
within the last quarter of a century. 
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Some few centuries ago, however, music in England was 
indeed a real, live thing. Recall how the Elizabethan period 
(and immediately after) brought forth quite a number of 
really striking British composers. Head and. shoulders above 
them all stood Henry Purcell, in the second half of the 17th 
Century. After having been almost forgotten and overlooked, 
he is now again coming into his own, and we are beginning to 
recognise in him one of the Great Masters. Indeecffhe was 
one of the great initiators, and his music, like that of his great 
contemporary and successor—the greatest of all Masters— 
J. S. Bach—has those particular qualities of spirit and 
feeling which make it “ for all time.” Like Bach’s, its 
interest does not rest upon a mere peculiarity of idiom. Like 
Bach’s, it is as “ modern ’’ now as in his own day. In short, 
such music does not consist of notes and effects designed 
merely to tickle the ear, or to surprise and shock by its 
idiom. On the contrary, such music is the most direct 
possible expression of a poet’s spirit—written in the most 
direct medium available for the expression of one’s emo¬ 
tional perception of the beautiful; a perception that has so 
many diverse aspects, directions and moods, and which in¬ 
cludes therefore not only perception of beauty in the mere 
progression and combination of sounds, but perception also of 
the highest, grandest, and most subtle things attainable by the 
human mind. Indeed, the only sure basis for any art is, that 
it be prompted by such perceptions. Without such basis no 
music will ever live, however striking and astonishing it may 
seem at the time of its birth. There is no permanent life 
for any mere ways of saying things , it is only the spirit and 
thought and feeling implied by the saying that may live on— 
whatever some of our present-day modernists would seem to 
have us believe! 

After this fine 17th Century period, musical stagnation, 
here, seems gradually to have set in. Commercialism became 
rampant—Empire making and wealth making became the 
ideal. The nation’s aim seemed to centre in material pro¬ 
gress, and as is invariably the case when this becomes the 
aim of the individual or of a nation, then Art hides her head. 

Now, I think one may assert that it is only within the 
last half-century that this spirit has gradually been waning. 
Certainly, coincident with the waning of the commercial 
spirit, we, to-day, see the revival of British music. Indeed, 
we can claim, to-day, that British music has again raised its 
head well above the horizon. More and more striking com¬ 
posers are arising, and our artists, and particularly our piano 
artists, are being acclaimed all the world over. One is proud 
to think how our old Academy has so much helped in all this. 
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This revival may be said to have started with the advent 
of Sterndale Bennett, who was my first teacher here. He 
was a fine poetical musician, warm-hearted and gentle to a 
fault. Perhaps too gentle a soul, since he allowed himself to 
be smothered by his worship of the overpowering personality 
of Mendelssohn. But Bennett’s instincts were true and right. 
He tried to use music for its true purpose—self-expression— 
things of the spirit, seen and felt. He had no truck with mere 
effect-making and applause-provoking devices. Music was a 
sacred thing to him, not an advertising agency. Moreover, 
we must be grateful to him, not only for showing us the right 
path musically, but also because he followed Mendelssohn in 
another matter—the momentous work of rescuing Bach from 
the oblivion into which he (of all men) had fallen. It is, 
indeed, largely due to Sterndale Bennett’s enthusiasm that 
we, in this country, have had Bach brought so close to us! 

To illustrate Sterndale Bennett 1 have chosen his “ Rondo 
Piacevole”—possibly from a matter of sentiment; since I, 
myself, as youngest student of the Academy at the time, 
played this piece in the R.A.M. Jubilee—50 years ago now! 
As solos by professors have, however, been barred at our 
present celebration, I must not play it again now, but am 
instead asking my youngest student here to do so—Miss 
Betty Humby. (Illustration here.) 

Although we are here concerned with R.A.M. Pianoforte 
composers, of whom Sterndale Bennett was our first notable 
example, we must not overlook the influence of our own 
composers in other departments. We must also not overlook 
the wonderful spade work of the teachers of the time pre¬ 
ceding our present high-water mark—we must remember the 
work done as teachers by such as Dr. Crotch, Cipriani Potter, 
Bennett himself, G. A. Macfarren, Ebenezer Prout, Arthur 
Sullivan, and Frederick Corder. Nor must we overlook the 
pioneer work accomplished for us, of to-day, by what now 
seems already a past generation, especially by the “ great 
four,” I mean Parry, Stanford, our own Mackenzie, and Elgar, 
whose strong individuality and dead seriousness of purpose 
have so much helped to bring British music into general ac¬ 
ceptance all over the world, a battle which the men—and the 
women-—of this present generation are now so bravely and 
successfully carrying through. 

Moreover, I think it is hardly yet realised of what immense 
national importance (musically) is the work of one who was 
indeed a great genius and truly worthy of the title of “ Great 
Master ”—I mean Arthur Sullivan. 

Many are the forms of art—and who shall say which 
form is the most valuable in the world ? The fact is that any 
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work which stands at the topmost level of its particular genre 
is equally great to that at the top of any other genre. Thus 
Arthur Sullivan’s work soars right above anything else accom¬ 
plished in that particular department. He is perfectly 
“ original,” in the sense that he invented his own forms, and 
invented appropriate material. Like a Beethoven symphony, 
a Bach prelude and fugue, a Johannes Strauss waltz, Sullivan’s 
work is for all time, truly the work of a “ Great Master.” 

It is, however, perhaps as pianoforte writers that our 
Royal Academy composers have reached widest acceptance 
in the present age. The reason may possibly be that this 
form of music more easily reaches into the corners and 
crannies of the world, and also partly, possibly, because the 
Royal Academy has been able to provide the piano artists 
able to do the necessary propaganda work for our composers. 

Here the development has been comparatively recent. 
Bennett began it for us, Mackenzie, with his fine “Concerto” 
and other works, has helped us. I believe, even I myself can 
claim to have helped a little in this history, anyway, as stimu¬ 
lator of our younger school. 

Thus we now come to one who was a piano pupil of mine 
long years ago, J. B. McEwen. True, he has mainly made 
his name as a writer of chamber music. His strong, vivid 
string quartets, violin sonatas, etc., will indeed live on, and 
entitle him to the status of Great Master even now. But he 
has also proved his case as a piano writer in a number of 
finely felt and poetic piano works, such as his Sonata in E 
minor, his vignettes, preludes, etc. You will have an oppor¬ 
tunity of hearing his individuality at to-night’s concert in this 
hall—a concert consisting solely of his compositions. 

Our time here, however, is very short, and there being so 
much to choose from, all our illustrations must be reduced to 
the smallest limits. We will now have as illustrations a 
couple of numbers from Sir Alexander’s latest Opus, his Op. 
88, played by Miss Desiree MacEwan, who, although still a 
student here, has already made much way with the public (both 
in London and the provinces) with her recital-lectures on 
“Children’s Music.” She will also play my own “Surrey 
Hills,” written comparatively recently, and we shall then 
have “ Three Preludes” of J. B. McEwen’s, played by Hilda 
Dederich, one of the most brilliant of our recent ex-students. 
(Illustrations here.) 

After this we come to a phalanx of four younger men, all 
of about the same period, and each one striking in his way, 
but all with quite different individualities. Each one, indeed, 
has quite a different outlook musically. I refer to Benjamin 
Dale, York Bowen, Felix Swinstead, and last, but not 
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least, Arnold Bax. All these “great four” younger ones 
have already gained wide recognition as pianoforte writers. 

In illustration we will first take Benjamin Dale. In 
mere quantity his work is strangely limited, but he makes up 
in quality ! His sonata is really a masterpiece, full of fine, 
deep feeling and great in conception. The' several viola 
suites of his are also most remarkable works. The romance 
from the first suite is indeed so original and beautiful in every 
way, that it may be claimed to be one of the most striking 
achievements of modern music. Again, urgency of time 
reluctantly compels me to offer you only a short piece of his, 
which however forms a good illustration of his poetic serious¬ 
ness of purpose. Mr. Arthur Alexander, one of our ex-students, 
will kindly now play “ Night Fancies.” (Illustration). 

We will take Arnold Bax next. Here we have one of 
the strongest individualities that British music so far can 
boast of. He has written a veritable mass of pianoforte music, 
including works of such large calibre as those two very notable 
sonatas recently published by Murdoch. His extraordinary 
productiveness has, however, not been limited to keyboard 
expression. He has achieved equally striking success in 
writing for orchestra, for chorus, for chamber-combinations, 
and for the voice. Everything of his is so new, fresh, vivid 
and poetic, that one is surely justified in claiming that he also 
has already reached the status of “ Great Master,” although 
comparatively a young man, and I think his work is gradually 
coming to be more widely recognised as such. One should 
note that, possessing as he does such an individual idiom, this 
necessarily stands in the way of the immediate acceptance of 
his music. It is impossible to understand a poet unless you 
have mastered his particular language, hence the great diffi¬ 
culty all the great masters have experienced, like Bax, before 
coming into their own. Moreover, like Brahms’ music, it does 
not appeal to all natures, the moods are often not even recog¬ 
nised, and until that is done, the music must fail in its appeal. 
Moreover, his music is very introspective and personal, and 
that again hampers its appeal. But there can be no question 
to-day of its arresting importance, nor can there be of the 
extreme mastery shown in its expression, in his technique 
and handling of music matter. His pianoforte music covers 
much diverse ground, and you will be able to hear more of it 
these Centenary days. Miss Harriet Cohen, at her recital 
to-morrow, for instance, will include some of his most notable 
works. But the inexorable restriction of time again compels 
me to limit our illustrations here to but two little pieces, 
“ Apple-blossom ” and “ Winter Storms,” which Mr. Arthur 
Alexander will now play. (Ill ustrations—Mr. Arthur Alexander.) 
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Next", we come to Felix Swinstead, another original 
genius, although of a completely different type to Dale and 
Bax. No, he is not a writer of sonatas and works in the 
larger forms, although. we have some important sets of varia¬ 
tions from him, and fine works of some size, such as that 
striking Prelude in D of his. But it is as a writer of light, 
charming, fascinating little works, always fresh in the^r appeal, 
that I think he stands unrivalled. No one indeed has suc¬ 
ceeded, for instance, in writing such wonderful music for 
children as he has done. To some, this may seem a matter 
of small moment, but in reality this is a most important 
matter; perhaps, after all, of the greatest importance of all, 
when we consider its bearing upon the musical progress of 
the nation. Verily, anything that renders easier the road 
towards musical appreciation for the child, necessarily helps 
forward the cause of music more than anything else can do. 
Succeed in educating the child and you inevitably succeed in 
advancing the whole nation, musically. By “ musical appre¬ 
ciation ” I, of course, mean true appreciation of music, not 
merely learning to talk about its formalities, but learning to 
feel and sense the message conveyed by the music, the feeling, 
poetry and spirit implied in all music worthy the name— 
whatever some modern writers may seem to assert to the 
contrary! 

Now it is just here that Swinstead and other R.A.M. 
composers have done yeoman service. They have given us 
music easy enough in notes and mood to be played by the 
child, while nevertheless belonging to the category of musical 
poetry. Indeed, this is a great achievement! 

Cuthbert Nunn was another genius of the same type. 
His great love for children helped him to see with their eyes; 
and he devoted his life to make them happy, with the vivid 
little operettas and cantatas, etc., which he wrote and composed 
for them, and worked up as conductor and stage manager and 
ballet master all in one. Alas, he has left behind him far too 
little of his genial thoughts, for he was taken from us in his 
prime. Amongst other Royal Academy writers of children’s 
music, I must at least mention the names of Welton Hickin, 
Adam Carse, Harry Farjeon, Dorothy Howell, “ Moore Park,” 
Hilda Dederich, Desiree MacEwan, and there are many 
others. I should like to give illustrations of all these, but lack 
of time again precludes this. Miss Desiree MacEwan, that 
expert giver of lecture recitals of children’s music, will, how¬ 
ever, play us a few. We will first take the “ Five Idylls ” of 
Swinstead; and to exhibit his extreme inventiveness under 
difficulties, a few examples from “ The Pianist’s First Music 
Making,” where he has managed to add actual music (in the 
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form of a duet accompaniment for the teacher) to the necessary 
first steps of a child in learning to play. This will be followed 
by two examples of Cuthbert Nunn’s genius, and we will 
finish this section on children’s music with some numbers from 
my own “ Five Cameos,” as I am the hero of the afternoon, as 
it were. (Miss MacEwan here played : Swinstead’s “ Idylls ” 
and ‘‘Pianist’s First Music Making ” ; Cuthbert’s Nunn’s 
“ Carnival ” and “ In Holland and Tobias Matthay’s “ Five 
Cameos.”) 

Coming now to the fourth of this phalanx of four young 
“ big ” ones, we have York Bowen, whose productiveness is 
truly astounding. He, also, although mainly known as a 
pianoforte composer, has worked in other media. Even his 
piano works include several concertos, and several sonatas for 
piano and violin, viola, etc., and he scores as effectively for the 
orchestra as he always writes for the piano. I have persuaded 
him to come himself, and play us his second Suite. (Illustra¬ 
tion by Mr. York Bowen.) 

We now come to a still later generation, for the last couple 
of decades has witnessed the appearance of quite a number of 
rising lights. Some, indeed, have already established their 
reputation, while others are just coming into their own. 

Mr. Adolph Hallis, one of our ex-students, will, in illus¬ 
tration, first give you a Prelude by Paul Corder (who, how¬ 
ever, really belongs to the preceding period); this will be 
followed by the first of three “ Concert Studies” by Sydney 
Rosenbloom, a prolific writer of piano music, which, although 
light in character, is nevertheless greatly to be esteemed. 

After that Mr. Hallis will play two numbers from an early 
work, “ Impressions,” of Leo Livens, and a little effect-piece 
of his “ The Hobby Horse.” In Leo Livens we have one of 
the most strikingly talented of this younger school—he is a 
true pianoforte writer, and is endowed with a wealth of inven¬ 
tion and fancy. This section will conclude with some exam¬ 
ples from the pen of Miss Dorothy Howell —played by her¬ 
self. Miss Howell, one can claim, has already made her 
mark with several larger works for orchestra, “ Lamia,” for 
instance, but she has also written some remarkably fresh and 
effective piano music ; she will play two of her “ Five Concert 
Studies ” now. Miss Howell I think, indeed, bids fair to 
prove herself to be the strongest woman-composer we have 
yet seen. Ladies must forgive my saying so, but I think her 
playing, as well as her composing, is more like a man’s than a 
woman’s ! (Illustrations followed here.) 

There is still a later decade to consider, but I am sorry 
there is not time to-day to illustrate what is being done at the 
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present moment by our present students of the R.A.M. 
Enough, there is much promise of great things to come. It 
must suffice to call attention to the work of a recent student — 
Miss Hilda Dederich, who has not only written some excellent 
children’s music, but also a considerable number of charm¬ 
ingly fanciful works of somewhat larger calibre. Then amongst 
our present students we have such as Alan Bus-U^who bids 
fair to come to the very forefront as a piano writer.* Also Mr. 
Michael Head, whose concerto will be heard next week. 
Also we have Desiree MacEwan, whose composition talent 
equals her piano talent, and Miss Denise Lassimonne, whose 
fine sensitiveness will assuredly carry her equally far both as 
composer and player. And there are several others deserving 
mention. Indeed, the rising generation of this last decade 
promises to put even the former ones in the shade—and that 
is as it should be. Evidently our hundred-year-old Alma 
Mater is still going to hold her own for many a year yet! I 
will give but one example of this youngest school, and will 
ask Miss Hilda Dederich to play her “ Moonlight through the 
Cedar Trees ” and “ Laughing Water.'’ (Illustration.) 

We will conclude our afternoon’s proceedings by coming 
back to the greatest of all masters—Johann Sebastian Bach. 
Mr. Vivian Langrish has succeeded in making a number of 
extraordinarily fine transcriptions of some of the Organ 
Chorales for two pianofortes. Such two-piano works are of 
importance, owing to the repertory of duo music being com¬ 
paratively limited. In this connection, therefore, allusion 
should also be made to that splendid arrangement of Weber’s 
“ Invitation a la Valse” by Frederick Corder—it is almost a 
classic now! Alan Bush, one of our present students, to 
whom 1 have already referred, has also already made several 
successes in this department of writing. Above all, do not let 
us forget that perhaps the most notable achievement in such 
duo music is by our master-composer, Arnold Bax. His 
“ Moy Mell,” indeed, is an absolutely new departure in this 
form of music—the most original piece ever written for two 
pianofortes. My regret is, that time would not allow us to 
include this in to-day’s programme. 

Instead, we must now conclude with a performance of two 
of the Bach Chorales arranged by Langrish, and played by 
himself in conjunction with his friend, Egerton Tidmarsh— 
both ex-students. This is also as it should be, since these 
two players have made such a feature of public duo playing. 
(Illustrations: Two Chorales, Bach-Langrish, played by 
Vivian Langrish and Egerton Tidmarsh, and, as an encore, 
Toccata in F, Bach-Langrish.) 
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ft.Jt.JIt. IBt-CKenieitarg. 

By HARRY FARJEON. 

Extract from the Daily Telegraph , July 22nd, a.d. 2022 


At the conclusion of the six months’ jubilations which 
have hardly sufficed for the self-expression of our premier 
music-school, it is entertaining to turn to the records of the 
similar celebrations which marked the termination of the 
half-way stage towards the Bi-Centenary one hundred 
years ago. We have before us the programmes, the press 
notices, and the souvenir of that interesting occasion; 
documents which teem with information as to the state 
of music in those benighted days, when less than a hundred 
rooms were available for the accommodation of the slender 
throngs seeking admission to the Second Academy. That 
little building was discernible (by those blessed with good 
eyesight) in the sylvan groves of Marylebone, and it was 
not till 50 years later that the Third (and present) Academy 
was erected in Trafalgar Square; where, from the 800th 
storey, millions of happy students daily look down upon 
the Nelson column—a not inconspicuous ornament in the 
central, hall. It is incredible, but true, that in those distant 
times less than half the population of England adopted 
music as a profession. Yet it becomes us humbly to re¬ 
member that then were sown the paltry seeds of our present 
abundance. 

It is for great names that the historian first seeks, that 
he may weave around these solid facts the garments of 
his fancy. For names we have scanned these records, 
but many of those we would expect to find elude our 
vigilance. Where, for instance, is the mighty Smithson- 
Smith, whose compositions electrified a gas-lit world in 
1932, and who we know was a student of the R.A.M. ten 
years previously? Smithson-Smith is unrepresented. Where 
are Brownson-Brown and Robinson-Robins ? How came it 
that at Queen’s Hall the one did not play the violin, and 
the other did not sing? True, the fiddle in those days 
possessed only four strings, which were manipulated by 
means of a single bow, and the human voice can have been 
hardly worth listening to, deprived of the modern advan¬ 
tages of vocal double-stopping, and restricted as it was to 
a compass of less than five octaves. Still, these are names; 
then, or soon after then, their fame, their heads, and their 
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pockets swelled to enormous dimensions, and their motto 
became “ Free list almost entirely suspended/’ Yet they 
are unrepresented, both. 

By deduction from these omissions, and by reason of 
evidence more direct, we gather that one hundred years 
ago there prevailed a frightful—nay, a horrific—state of 
things. At the risk of being disbelieved, we'^assert that 
concords were still used. Even such mild discords as had 
then been discovered were not infrequently palliated by 
being resolved. How far removed is all this from the ideal 
of the immortal Zbarstkorkzky (the very newest composer, 
discovered only yesterday). “ If the pitch of a single 
note be accurately realized : if the duration of a single 
quaver be approximately detected—the music stands 
branded as puerile.” But how could progress be expected 
in an institution which itself encouraged, and whose pupils 
appear to have tolerated, Ear-training classes? Ear-train¬ 
ing classes^—ye gods ! Ear -training ! It was not till the 
now universal Ear-spoiling classes came into vogue that 
music possessed the ghost of a chance. Now we know 
how to set about things. The very first essential is irre¬ 
trievably to ruin the student’s discrimination by enforcing 
systematic attendance in the Ear-spoiling class, and it 
follows as the night the day (as follows the blackest night 
the clearest day) that he cannot then be false to any thing. 
There remains nothing to be false to. The ear eliminated, 
one can sit through any music without minding it. 

Patient search having revealed the names of two still 
living students of that epoch, our interviewer set forth to 
solicit a few words from a dear old lady living at Bedford— 
Miss X; and from Miss Z, a dear old lady dwelling in 
Horsham. Both pianists of distinction some 95 years ago, 
inability to master more than five key-boards caused their 
premature disappearance from the concert platform when 
the Multiplexianola came along: a fact to be regretted, for 
there is no denying the Quintianola a certain degree of old- 
world charm, though of course the paucity of pedals and 
the absence of elbow levers deprive it of the power really 
to “ excoriate the nerve-centres,” as Zbarstkorkzky puts it. 

Our representative found Miss X at home, tending 
gladioli, of which she is particularly fond. 

“The Academy ?” said she. “Oh, yes; I remember. 
It was very nice. The Principal used to be a man in 
those days. I must say I don’t see why she shouldn’t be. 
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Yes, thank you. I bear my years very well. I can eat 
and drink, and smoke almost anything; but I don’t take 

opium. Real ladies never did in my young days. 

What the world is coming to! I can remember when 
Bedford was right out in the country. Would you like a 
gladiolus ? ” 

From the northern suburb our reporter sped straight 
to Horsham, where he found Miss Z arranging gardenias 
in a vase—by hand, in the old-fashioned way. 

“ Let me see,” said she. “ What can I tell you about 
the Academy? It was very nice. The students didn’t elect 
their Principal or their Hall Porter in those days, and 
really I don’t see why they should. Yes; I bear my years 
very well, thank you. I still play Schonberg and Stravinsky 
—don’t laugh, please; in my day we loved melody. I can’t 
imagine what the world is coming to. To think that 
Horsham should now be part of London ! But, take a 
gardenia, young man, with my blessing.” 

One point that perplexes us in our examination of 
these ancient papers is the constant recurrence of the term 
“ First performance.” Indicative this seems to be of a 
certain pride. One hears the underlying exhortation: 
“Come and listen! This is the first time!” Now, with 
us it is naturally the last performance that is advertised, 
for how much more enticing (when dealing with music) is 
the promise “ You will never have to hear this again,” than 
the almost threat, “ You may be called upon to listen to 
this on several occasions yet to come.” 

Yes; times have moved since then. When the 
Academy comes to celebrate its Ter-Centenary it is pos¬ 
sible that our doings too will appear effete and futile; 
prophets have already predicted that our demi-semi quarter- 
tone will be sub-divided into a hundred parts. Others, 
more extreme still, maintain that the day will come when, 
the ear being totally annihilated, music, will be administered 
by injection. Vibrations corresponding to intensely dis¬ 
cordant harmonies will be applied to the most sensitive 
nerve in the human frame*; the spinal cord will be tapped, 
perhaps, or an acutely diseased tooth. These vibrations 
will galvanize the whole body to an intensity of excruciation 
unapproachable in our present reliance on ear-distortion 
alone. Let us thank our stars that we pursue our moderate 
middle way, equally removed from the unnatural complica¬ 
tions of the future and the infantile simplicities of the past. 
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(Hub ©otmjs. 

At the Social Meeting held on November 4th, 1922, the Duke’s Hall 
was again crowded. That state of things is perhaps becoming a common¬ 
place, but it denotes such initiative on the part of the Committee and such 
responsiveness on the part of the members that everyone nrnjlb; be on the 
v^altch against allowing any decline. We have first-rate artists who kindly 
place their services at our disposal, and it is up to us to show our appre¬ 
ciation by a good attendance and by a warm welcome. What will most 
conduce to this end is the maintenance of cordiality and sociability. Let 
us not regard the Club meetings as concerts, but as opportunities for 
greeting old friends and making new ones ; let there be plenty of con¬ 
versation—but not during the music please !—and abundance of enthu¬ 
siasm. All the above elements were in evidence on November 4th. 
Every seat was occupied, and the programme was admirable. Miss 
Beatrice Harrison and Mr. York Bowen opened it with a delightful ren¬ 
dering of the Sonata in G for violoncello and pianoforte (Sammartini- 
J. Salmon), and later on the same artists gave a fine rendering of Mr. 
York Bowen’s Sonata in A, Op. 64. Mr. Bowen also played a group 
of piano pieces by Debussy, Bax, F. Bridge, and Palmgren. The 
vocalist was M. Mischa Leon, who displayed his artistic capacity and 
versatility by singing a number of songs in seven different languages, 
French, Spanish, Czech, Danish, Norwegian, Swedish and English, a 
veritable tour de force. Mr. Harold Craxton accompanied him sympa¬ 
thetically. Everything on the programme was received with warm 
enthusiasm, and the artists seemed much gratified with the applause 
accorded them. 


On December 9th Branch B gave a-Dance, at which a good number 
were present. With commendable zeal, it was organised with a view to 
helping the Centenary Theatre Fund, and after the payment of expenses, 
there was a balance remaining of £\5 18s 2d., which has been paid over 
as a contribution from the Branch. 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING. 

The Annual General Meeting was held on January 20th, 1923, at the 
Academy, when the attendance, which included several ladies, showed a 
great improvement upon recent years. Dr. Richards took the Chair. 
After the Minutes had been confirmed, the Secretary read the following 

REPORT. 

It is with feelings of deep gratification that the Committee, in pre¬ 
senting their Thirty-third Annual Report, are able to record another year 
of brilliant success, socially and musically. Meetings of the whole Club 
have been held on February 11th, May 27th, and November 4th, 1922. 
At the first of these, M. Jacques Thibaud and Mr. Harold Craxton gave 
very fine performances of Sonatas for violin and pianoforte by Beethoven 
and Cesar Franck, while Dame Genevieve Ward recited a scene from 
“ Coriolanus ” and a poem in French by Victor Hugo. The visit of this 
distinguished actress occasioned an enthusiastic welcome, which afforded 
her unfeigned delight, on what was probably her last appearance. On 
May 27th the programme was contributed by Mr. Harold Samuel, whose 
masterly rendering of Bach’s Fantasie in D and of a group of smaller 
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pieces by old composers was.much appreciated; by Miss Amy Evans, 
who gave great pleasure by her singing of a number of songs; and by 
Miss Lena Ashwell, who recited with her wonted effect some poems, to 
musical accompaniments written by the late Stanley Hawley and played 
by Miss Phyllis Norman Parker. At the meeting on November 4th Mr. 
York Bowen’s Sonata in A for violoncello and pianoforte was splendidly 
played by Miss Beatrice Harrison and the composer. The same artists 
also collaborated in the Sonata in G by Sammartini-Salmon. The singer 
was M. Mischa Leon, who gave with finished artistry a number of songs 
in no fewer than seven different languages. The Committee desire to record 
here their deep gratitude to these artists of the front rank for their most 
generous contributions to the respective programmes, which were re¬ 
ceived by crowded audiences with the utmost enthusiasm. Special thanks 
are due to Mr. Harold Craxton for his sympathetic accompaniments and 
help to the Club generally throughout the year. 

Branch B has also held dances on February 18th, July 22nd, and 
December 9th, that on the last occasion being given in aid of the Cen¬ 
tenary Theatre Fund, which benefited thereby to the extent of £15 18s. 2d. 
All the dances were well attended and proved most enjoyable. It was 
not found possible to arrange for the usual summer outing, owing to the 
press of work occasioned by the Centenary Celebration in July. The 
same event also rendered it desirable that the Annual Dinner of Branch A 
should not be a separate function this year but should be merged in the 
Banquet with which the Celebration concluded. Grateful acknowledg¬ 
ment is due to the Royal Academy of Music for the special concession 
made to members of the Club in regard to their tickets for this Banquet, 
It may be of interest to note that the total attendance at the above 
meetings was nearly 2,400, an increase of close upon 500 over the 
previous year, figures which are eloquent of the vitality of the Club. 

During the year 50 new members have been elected to Branch A 
and 75 to Branch B, making the numbers 495 and 378 respectively, a 
total for the whole Club of 873, as compared with 849 for 1921. 

Of late there has been evinced a strong desire to develop the pursuit 
of sports among the students of the Academy, and an organisation has 
been formed to that end, which will constitute Branch C of the Club. 
The Committee trust that it will attain such success as to make it a 
permanent feature of Academy life. 

The year has been marked by the loss of several prominent and 
highly esteemed members. Sir Edward Cooper’s deep interest in all that 
concerned both the Academy and the Club was known to everyone, and 
whenever the exigencies of a busy life rendered it possible, he was never 
happier than in attending any function connected with either. His death 
was followed very soon by that of another well tried friend, Mr. Oscar 
Beringer, and at different times, Colonel Finlay, Mr. Percy H. Miles, Miss 
Annie Child, and Mr. Edward G. Croager passed away. Another death 
was that of Mr. Arthur Serena, who, although but a new member, took 
so lively an interest in the Club that he undertook the office of Hon. 
Treasurer in succession to the late Mr. Speer. His death, last March, 
caused a vacancy in the office, which was filled by the election of Mr. 
Alfred J. Waley. 

A notable bereavement which will cause the keenest regret was that 
occasioned by the passing away of Mr. Myles B. Foster. Possibly 
nothing in his career was a source of greater gratification to him than the 
success of the R.A.M. Club, in the founding of which, in 1889, he took 
such an important share. The way in which it has carried out its object 
of promoting feelings of attachment to the Academy, of which he was a 
distinguished son, afforded him genuine pleasure, and to the end he was 
fond of referring to “our dear old Club.’’ He will long be held in 





affectionate remembrance by those who enjoyed the privilege of his 
friendship. 

Six Committee meetings have been held during the year, with a total 
attendance of 45. 

It is satisfactory that Branches A and B each have more than paid 
their way, and that a substantial balance is in hand, although as usual 
the Committee have to regret that there are many unpaid subscriptions. 
This unsatisfactory feature, which is a blot on the accounts*^ no doubt 
due mostly to negligence, but it causes much expense and unpleasant 
work, which might easily be obviated. 

The Centenary Celebration of 1922 was so important an event in 
the history of the Academy, from which the Club derives its being, that 
it is impossible not to allude to it in this Report. Although the Club, as 
such, took but little overt part therein, with the exception of the Banquet, 
it was able to render some assistance in the difficult task of tracing a 
a large number of old students, besides which there can be doubt that its 
work of the last thirty-three years in strengthening the bonds between the 
Academy and its former students, must have contributed in no small 
degree to the remarkable success of that historic event. It is cause for 
satisfaction that the association of the Club with its Alma Mater was 
suitably recognised by its inclusion in the Toast List at the Banquet, 
when the speeches of Mr. Louis N. Parker and of Dr. Richards were 
admirable expositions of its work. The issue of the R.A.M. Club 
Magazine in October, 1922, comprised a comprehensive survey of the 
various functions connected with the Centenary. Believing that many 
members would be glad to acquire a second copy, the Committee ordered 
an extra supply to be printed. The Academy took a certain number for 
its own use, but there are still a certain number remaining, which can 
be had from the Secretary at the price of 1/- per copy. The Committee 
have to tender thanks to the Academy for much help in the supply of pro¬ 
grammes, &c. ; to Mr. Louis N. Parker for leave to reprint his Masque, 
‘ ‘ A Wreath of a Hundred Roses ; ’ ’ and to the Proprietors of Punch for 
permission to reproduce the cartoon and article which appeared in that 
journal. The Committee desire to recommend to the notice of members 
the fund for building a Centenary Theatre in connection with the 
Academy, and they esteem it a privilege to propose that a sum of £50 out 
of the Club balance should be voted as a contribution to that fund. 

By the rules the President (Dr. H. W. Richards), three Vice- 
Presidents (Dr. Eaton Faning, Mr. Robert Radford, and Mr. Septimus 
Webbe) and four members of the Committee (Mr. Victor Booth, Mr. 
Frederick Keel, Mr. Charles Reddie, and Mr. Douglas Redman) retire, 
and are not re-eligible to the same office during the ensuing year. A 
fourth vacancy among our Vice-Presidents is occasioned by the death 
of Mr. Myles Foster. The Hon. Treasurer, the Secretary, and the Hon. 
Auditors also retire but are re-eligible. 

The Committee cannot close this report without placing on record 
their grateful appreciation of the invaluable services rendered to the Club 
by Dr. Richards during the last two years. His unflagging interest, his 
stimulating energy, his ready tact, and his well-considered counsel, are 
perhaps fully known only to the members of the Committee who have 
worked under his leadership, but the success which has attended his 
efforts on behalf of the Club is patent to everyone. 


Mr. George Aitken moved that the Report be adopted. This was 
seconded by Dr. Marchant, and carried. 

The audited Balance Sheet was then presented, and after a few 
questions had been answered, was passed, on the proposal of Mr. 
Septimus Webbe, seconded by Mr. Thomas B. Knott. 
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RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURE, 1922. 


Dr. BRANCH A 

To Subscriptions at 10/6 for 1922 

,, ,, ,, arrears ... 

,, ,, ,, in advance 

at 7/6 for 1922 
,, ,, ,, arrears ... 

,, ,, ,, in advance 

completions for 1922 ... 

Guests’ Tickets for Meetings 
Sale of Magazine 
Dividend on Investment 


Cr. 

By Printing—General ... ... 

,, ,, Magazine ... ... ... 

,, Payments to R.A.M.—Hall and Attendants 
,, ,, for Catering. 

,, Petty Cash, Postage and Stationery ... 

,, Secretary’s Salary 

,, R.A.M. Club Prize for 1921 

,, Bank Expenses. 


Balance transferred to General Account 


Dr. BRANCH B. 

To Subscriptions at 5/- for 1922 
,, ,, „ ,, ,, 1923 

,, Guests’ Tickets for Meetings... 

,, Miscellaneous Receipts . 


£ s. d. £ s. 
151 14 6 
8 18 6 

18 7 6 

36 15 0 

19 2 6 

8 5 0 
5 11 0 

- 248 14 

... 43 13 

. 5 18 

. 15 5 


£ s * d. £ 
17 0 9 
63 7 0 


13 6 0 

47 1 6 


269 

44 


76 5 
18 5 


104 17 0 
8 8 4 


£313 10 6 


80 7 9 


60 7 
37 18 
80 0 
10 10 
0 0 


3 9 
6 9 


£313 10 6 


£ s. d. £ s. d. 


94 10 0 


113 5 4 


Cr. 

By Printing—General . 

,, ,, Magazine . . 

,, Payments to R.A.M.—Hall and Attendants 
,, ,, for Catering... . 

,, Other Expenses of Meetings . 

,, Postage ... 

Clerical Assistance 


£ s. d. 
8 0 0 
20 10 0 

16 11 6 
84 4 8 


£207 15 4 
£ s. d. 


28 10 0 


100 16 
22 19 
0 14 
10 10 


,, Payment to R.A.M., being Profit on Dance on 9/12/22 ... 15 18 2 

179 7 4 

. 28 8 0 

£207 15 4 


,, Balance transferred to General Account 
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BALANCE SHEET, 1922. 


Dr. 


£ 

s. 

d. £ 

s. 

d. 

To Balance brought forward from 1921 




74 

9 

2 

,, Subscriptions—Branch A 


248 

14 

0 



,, ,, Branch B 


94 

10 

0 







— 343 

4 

0 

,, Receipts for Meetings—Branch A ... 


43 

13 

0 



,, ,, ,, ,, Branch B ... 


113 

5 

4^. 







— *156 

18 

4 

,, Sale of Magazine . 




... 5 

18 

0 

,, Dividend on Investment 




... 15 

5 

6 





£595 15 

0 

Dr. 


£ 

s. 

d- £ 

s. 

d. 

By Printing—General . 


25 

0 

9 



,, ,, Magazine ... . 


83 

17 

0 







— 108 

17 

9 

,, Payments to R.A.M.—Hall, &c. 


29 

17 

6 



,, ,, for Catering ... 


131 

6 

2 







— 161 

3 

8 

,, Expenses of Meetings—Branch B 




... 22 

19 

0 

,, Postage, Petty Cash and Stationery 




... 38 

12 

4 

,, Salaries ... . . 




... 90 

10 

0 

,, R.A.M. Club Prize 




... 10 

10 

0 

,, Bank Expenses ... 




... 0 

0 

2 

,, Payment to R.A.M., being Profit on Dance on 

9/12/22 

... 15 

18 

2 

,, Balance, 1921 Account... . 


74 

9 

2 



,. ,, Branch A Account ... 


44 

6 

9 



,, ,, Branch B Account ... 


28 

8 

0 







— 147 

3 

11 





£595 15 

0 

ASSETS. 











£ 

s. 

d. 

Balance in hand ... 




... 147 3 

11 

£305 10s. 7d. 5 % War Loan at 100 ... 




... 305 

10 

7 





£452 

14 

6 

LIABILITIES. 











£ 

s. 

d. 

Subscriptions in Advance. 




44 

17 

6 

R.A.M. Club Prize for 1922 




... 10 

10 

0 

Balance of Assets over Liabilities 




... 397 

7 

0 


£452 14 6 


Note —There is a sum of £25 19s. Od. outstanding for subscriptions. 

We have this day examined the above accounts, with the vouchers 
appertaining thereto, and find the same to be correct, the Balance in 
hand being £147 3s. lid. We have also seen the receipt, signed by the 
Manager of Barclays Bank, Sutton, shewing the deposit with him of 
the Certificate for War Stock for £305 10s. 7d. 

Robert Hyett, \ Hon. 

Jan. 10th, 1923. Sydney Robjohns, J Auditors. 
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The Chairman moved that the Club give a sum of £50 to the 
Centenary Theatre Fund. The proposal was received with enthusiasm 
and carried by acclamation. 

The vacant offices were filled as follows : President —Mr. J. B. 
McEwen ; Vice-Presidents —Dr. H. W. Richards, Dr. Charles Mac- 
pherson, Mr. Herbert Walenn, and Miss Agnes Zimmermann; 
Committee —Mr. Ernest Read, Mr. Spencer Dyke, Mr. Felix Swinstead, 
and Mr. W. E. Whitehouse ; Hon. Treasurer —Mr. Alfred J. Waley ; 
Secretary —Mr. J. Percy Baker ; Hon. Auditors —Mr. Leslie Regan and 
Mr. B. Franklin Taylor. 

The following were elected Hon. Members on the nomination of the 
Committee: Lady Cooper, M. Jacques Thibaud, Mr. Harold Samuel, 
Miss Beatrice Harrison, and M. Mischa Leon. 

The meeting terminated with a vote of thanks to the retiring Presi¬ 
dent, Dr. Richards, and the other officers for their services during the 
year, which was moved by Mr. J. B. McEwen. Dr. Richards acknow¬ 
ledged the compliment, and laid stress upon the element of sociability in 
the Club. - 

An Extraordinary General Meeting was held at the Academy on 
January 20th, 1923, in order to consider various additions to and altera¬ 
tions of the Rules consequent on the establishment of a Sports Branch of 
the Club. 

Mr. J. B. McEwen occupied the Chair. 

The following amendments and additions were unanimously agreed to : 

To Rule'll.—" (c) and the promotion of athletic sports.” 

To Rule III.—“There shall be three Branches (A, B, and C).” 
. . . “ Branch C shall comprise Professors, Students, ex-Students, and 
other persons in any way associated with the Royal Academy of Music, 
and the object of the Branch shall be the organisation of athletic sports. ’ ’ 

To Rule VI.—“ Branch C. The Annual Subscription shall vary in 
accordance with the subscription to each athletic section, non-playing 
members paying an annual subscription of two shillings and sixpence.” 

To Rule XI. (after paragraph 4).—“The Committee of Branch C 
shall consist of four Professors, and of two student representatives from 
each athletic section,, in addition to a Chairman, an Hon. Treasurer, and 
an Hon. Secretary, all of whom shall be elected annually.” 

To Rule XV.—“ Branch C shall arrange and be responsible for all 
athletic sports.” 

To Rule XVI.—“ The Annual General Meeting of Branch C shall 
be held in June to elect officers and transact any necessary business.” 

To Rule XXVI.—“ Membership of Branch C alone shall not carry 
with it any right of admission to the social and other meetings held by 
Branches A and B.” - 

The annual general meeting of Branch B was held on February 10th, 
when the following report was presented :— 

R.A.M. Club, Branch B. Report of the Committee for 1922. In 
presenting their annual report for 1922 the Committee are happy to 
record a year of continued progress and success. Three Social Meetings 
were held during the year. They were very largely attended, and were espe¬ 
cially successful in the creation of a friendly and sympathetic spirit 
among the students. As a result of the dance held on December 9th the 
R.A.M. Club was enabled to hand a sum of £15 18s. 2d. to the Centenary 
Theatre Fund on behalf of Branch B. The Annual Outing was aban¬ 
doned with much regret owing to pressure of arrangements for the 
R.A.M. Centenary in July. The Committee desire to take this oppor¬ 
tunity of thanking those members and friends who have assisted in 
various ways. 
































(©tritnarg. 


MYLES BIRKET FOSTER. 

It is with keen regret that we announce the d€eith, 
on December 18th, 1922, of Mr. Myles B. Foster, the 
founder of the R.A.M. Club. He was born in London 
on November 29th, 1851, his father, of the same name, 
being the well-known painter. The family was of 
Quaker extraction, and did not view with favour 
young Myles’ desire to follow music, a profession 
which, to use his own words, they looked upon 
“ partly as a form of immorality, and partly as a, high 
road to beggary.” Consequently he entered upon the 
business of earning his living in a stockbroker’s office. 
If he could not, with Charles Lamb, declare that he 
atoned for late arrival by early departure, he at any rate 
managed to get away from his office in time for the daily 
Evensong at St. Paul’s Cathedral, and in other ways 
essayed to teach himself something about music. His 
absorption in art did not escape the notice of his 
employer, but Myles Foster succeeded in enlisting 
him on his side to the extent of getting him to plead 
with the stern parent. Doubtless the exhibition of the 
MS. music which filled his drawer at the office con¬ 
vinced the employer that the notes which engrossed 
his young clerk’s affection were not those usually 
associated with the Bank of England. 

Myles Foster was at length allowed to have 
lessons from Hamilton Clarke, after a couple of years 
with whom, he entered the Royal Academy of Music, 
studying composition with Arthur Sullivan, and later 
with Ebenezer Prout, pianoforte with Frederick West- 
lake, oboe with George Horton, and violoncello with 
Thomas Pettit. For a couple of years he was organ¬ 
ist at the church of the- Rev. IT. R. Haweis, author of 
that once well-known book, “ Music and Morals.” 
With the ready wit which was ever one of his most 
prominent characteristics, he was in the habit of 
saying that while he looked after the Music, Haweis 
looked after the Morals. Then for five years he played 
at St. George’s Church, Campden Hill. In 1880 he 



MYLES BIRKET FOSTER. 









migrated to the Foundling Hospital, where until 1892 
he was organist and director of the music. During 
this period he also acted as organist at Her Majesty’s 
Opera House, Haymarket, upon the site of which the 
Carlton Hotel now stands, as choirmaster at St. 
Alban’s, Holborn, and at St. Philip’s, Buckingham 
Palace Road, and was reader and editor to Messrs. 
Boosey and Co. 

In 1893 he relinquished the whole of his appoint¬ 
ments and engagements in order to devote himself 
exclusively to the examinations of Trinity College of 
Music. His work.in this connection took him all over 
the United Kingdom, as well as South Africa, Aus¬ 
tralia, and New Zealand. After several years, the 
strenuous nature of his duties, and the state of his 
health, compelled a retirement, and henceforward he 
devoted himself chiefly to composition, and literary 
work. In 1901 he published a volume, “ Anthems 
and Anthem Composers,” which was an amplification 
of a couple of lectures he had given, and in 1912, 
when the Philharmonic Society completed its 100th 
year, he was selected to compile the record ot its 
work of a century, the result being a volume com¬ 
prising a mass of detail. Mr. Foster’s compositions 
include a Symphony in F sharp minor, “ Isle of 
Arran,” some overtures, a string quartet, a piano¬ 
forte trio, church services and anthems, several can¬ 
tatas for children, songs and numerous part-songs, all 
marked by melodiousness and accomplished musician- 
ship. 

It was nearly thirty-four years ago that in the 
course of a conversation with the present Principal, 
then not long appointed, the idea of an Old-Students’ 
Club was mooted, and that M}des Foster undertook 
the preliminary steps. The story of the R.A.M. Club 
has been told more than once in the pages of the 
Magazine; it is sufficient to say- now that, as its 
Founder, or, as he used to say, its Foster- parent, he 
took a never-failing interest and pride in its develop¬ 
ment and progress, and was jealous that it should 
have suitable recognition as an indispensable part of 
Academy life. 
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No one who came into contact with him could 
fail to be impressed by his essential kindness of 
nature and his ever-welling spring of humour. Never¬ 
theless, kindly and witty though he was, he could 
show another side of his character in the movant 
scorn which he did not scruple to pour on anything 
cowardly, mean, or underhand. The present writer 
counts as not one of the least of the privileges he has 
enjoyed in his life to have been brought into contact 
for so many years with Myles Birket Foster, and to 
have been regarded by him as a friend. 

J. Percy Baker. 


W. S. BAMBRIDGE. 

We regret to announce the death of William Samuel Bambridge, at 
the age of 80. He was born in New Zealand but came to England in 
1848, and was appointed four years later, at the age of ten, to the 
organistship of Clewer Church. Entering the Royal Academy of Music, 
he studied with Banister, Steggall, Dorrell, and others. He took his 
degree of Mus.B. at Oxford, in 1872, and was besides F.R.A.M. and 
F.R.C.O. In 1864 he became organist and music master at Marlborough 
College, where, under his care, music gradually developed until it formed 
a very large and important part of college life. On his retirement, in 
1911, Mr. Bambridge was presented with an address and an annuity on 
the joint lives of himself and his wife, while a music prize was also 
founded at the College to keep his name in remembrance in perpetuity. 


SIR ERNEST GEORGE. 

The architect of the building in which the Academy now carries on 
its work, Sir Ernest George, passed away on December 8th. Born at 
Streathamon July 13th, 1839, he entered the Royal Academy Schools in 
1858, taking the Gold Medal for Architecture the following year. In 1861 
he started iri his profession and quickly became known as a designer of 
country houses and residential blocks in town. Amongst his larger works 
are the Church of St. Andrew, Streatham, the Royal Exchange Buildings, 
the Royal Academy of Music, and the new Southwark Bridge. He also 
reconstructed Welbeck Abbey for the Duke of Portland. In 1896 Mr. 
George was awarded the gold medal given by the Sovereign on the advice 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects ; in 1908 he became President 
of the Institute, and in 1910 the Royal Academy elected him an associate, 
and a full member in 1917. In 1911 he received a knighthood. 
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Officially, the Centenary is over, but there is still its 
aftermath. In this number of the Magazine we are happy 
to give Mr. Matthay's lecture on “ Some Royal Academy 
Pianoforte Composers,” which opened the Celebrations in 
July. The subject-matter dealt with the past. What we 
may come to in another hundred years is adumbrated in 
Mr. Harry Far jeon's article, “ The R.A.M. Bi-Centenary.” 
Whether Mr. Far jeon is a humorist or a seer, who shall 
say? Being ourselves optimistic by nature as well as by 
conviction, we prefer to regard him in the former light. 
Anyhow, the point is that you cannot get away from the 
Centenary just yet! 


Nor do the Committee desire that you should, for they 
beg to state that an extra number of the last issue of the 
Club Magazine was printed, in the belief that many 
members would like to possess a second copy to give to 
friends as a memento of this great event in Academy 
history. This issue contained a complete record of the 
programmes at all the concerts and performances, together 
with the names of all the performers, musical and dramatic, 
an account of the Thanksgiving Service at St. Paul's 
Cathedral, the speeches delivered at the Reception in 
Queen's Hall, the Prize-giving and the Banquet, a reprint 
of Mr. Louis N. Parker's delightful masque, “ A Wreath 
of a Hundred Roses,'' a reprint (with illustration) of an 
article from Punch , “The R.A.M. and its Heroes,” and 
also the cartoon “ Promise and Fulfilment,” which appeared 
in the same journal, a fine portrait of Dr. Richards, who as 
President has served the Club so well, and, besides this, all 
the usual features of the Magazine. If this matter had 
been set in large type, spaced out and leaded, after the 
manner of enterprising publishing houses, it would have 
made a book of 150 pages, and been sold at 5/-, instead 
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of which the Committee offer it to you at barely cost price, 
v i z ,—1/-, post free. By accepting this offer, you will be 
helping to reduce the net cost of printing the number, 
which was necessarily heavy. So please send along to the 
Secretary, before all the stock is disposed of. 


You will see that there is a financial sting in the tail 
of the preceding paragraph. This one shall begin with a 
reminder that subscriptions for 1923 became due on Janu¬ 
ary 1st last. If you would forward yours—unless already 
paid—to the Secretary at once, without waiting for a 
formal application, much trouble would be saved all round, 
not to mention expense, also. Please note that the amount 
is 10/6 for town members, and 7/6 for country members. 
If you are one of those who owe back subscriptions—and 
there are such!—send the arrears also, for there is an ugly 
feature in last year’s accounts, which the Committee would 
gladly see reduced to vanishing point—viz., the sum of 
over £25 for outstanding subscriptions. If you want to 
know what £25 can do, read “ Mrs. Caudle’s Lectures.” 


Lastly, let us revert to the Centenary. Do not forget 
the proposal to commemorate the 100 years’ work of the 
Academy by building and equipping a much-needed 
Theatre. It is going to cost a lot of money, the whole of 
which is not yet in sight by any means, so if your enthu¬ 
siasm last July was not pure effervescence—which, of 
course, it was not—show that it possessed a solid basis by 
forwarding a donation to Mr. J. A. Creighton, at the 
Academy. The Club has already given in all £65 : 18 : 2 
to the Fund, but doubtless members will wish to be asso¬ 
ciated personally with it, according to their ability. If you 
can’t give much, give little, but give what you can. 
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Jit ms, about jltmters attb ©ibm. 

On Sunday, December 10th, Sir Alexander Mackenzie was presented 
with the Beethoven Gold Medal of the Royal Philharmonic Society, 
which he received at the hands of H.R.H. the Princess Louise, Duchess 
of Argyll. 

Mr. Rowsby Woof and Mrs. Ernest Heasman gave a violin and 
pianoforte recital in the Public Hall, Harpenden, on September 27th, 
when the programme included York Bowen’s Suite in D minor and 
Rosenbloom’s Study in G flat. 

Mr. Tobias Matthay gave his lecture on “ Modern Educational 
Music: Mainly Children’s Music,” with Miss Desiree MacEwan as 
illustrator, at the Glasgow Athenaeum on September 12th, at Helensburgh 
on September 13th, and at Kilmacolm on September 15th. 

Mr. Walter K. E. Vincent, who has recently been made F.R G.S., 
has been appointed organist and choirmaster to High Park Methodist 
Church, Toronto, Canada. Mr. Vincent was over here in the summer, 
when he attended the Centenary Celebrations. 

Congratulations to Mr. Russell Chester, the Hon. Secretary of 
Branch B, on having lately taken his B.A. Honours (French) degree at 
London University. 

On October 18th Mr. Frederick Moore lectured at Ealing on 
“ Sound,” and on December 9th, before the Music Teachers’ Association, 
on ‘‘Bach, Beethoven and Chopin, from a pianoforte teacher’s point of 
view.” He has also given three holiday lectures: (a) ‘‘Mind, Muscle 
and Music”; (6) ‘‘The various Touches” (illustrated); and (c) ‘‘How 
to play Bach.” 

Miss Olga Carmine gave a pianoforte recital in Wigmore Hall on 
October 14th. 

In August, Mr. F. C. Field Hyde held a holiday course. Subse¬ 
quently he received a beautiful little 8-day clock in inlaid mahogany case, 
with an. inscription of appreciation from those who attended the course. 

Congratulations to Mrs. Cokkinis (Enid Carrell) on the birth of a 
daughter (Daphne Mary) on September 30th. 

Mrs. Ernest Heasman was the piano soloist at the concert of the 
Belfast Philharmonic Society on October 27th. 

In connection with the Blackheath Conservatoire of Music, of which 
Mr. George Mackern is Principal, the first concert of the fortieth season 
was given on October 24th, when Miss Myra Hess was the pianist. At 
the following concert on December 12th Mr. Fraser Gange and Mr. 
York Bowen were among the artists. 

On October 28th Mr. Tobias Matthay gave a lecture on “ Interpre¬ 
tative Speech ” at the Southsea Branch of the Music Teachers’ Associa¬ 
tion. 

The October number of Musical Opinion contained an article on 
“ Rimsky Korsakoff on Orchestration,” by Mr. Adam Carse. 

Mr. Rowsby Woof gave two sonata recitals at Wigmore Hall on 
October 27th and November 6th, assisted on the first occasion by Mr. 
York Bowen and on the second by Miss Denise Lassimonne. The pro¬ 
grammes included York Bowen’s Suite in D minor, B. J. Dale’s Sonata, 
Op. 11 (twice), and J. B. McEwen’s Little Sonata. 

Mr. Ambrose Coviello conducted examinations in pianoforte playing 
at Watford in July, and lectured on ‘‘ Interpretation through the Piano¬ 
forte ” at Streatham in September. 

Mr. Sydney Robjohns lectured to the Music Teachers’ Association 
on ‘‘ The Development of Chamber Music ” at Brighton in October and 
at Bexhill in November. 
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The Speficer Dyke Quartet gave their first recital this season on 
November 27th at Wigmore Hall. 

A concert of recent works by Mr. Arnold Bax was given at Queen’s 
Hall on November 13th. Miss Harriet Cohen and Mr. Lionel Tertis 
were among the artists. 

Mr. Frederick Moore gave ten lectures in connection with Mrs. 
Curwen’s course at the University Hall, St. Andrew’s, and four at the 
Royal College of Music under the auspices of the Board of Education 
Music Course. 

On November 10th Miss Dorothy Griffiths gave a pianoforte recital 
in the Salle Erard, Paris. 

A song recital was given at Leighton House on November 15th by 
Miss Dorothea Webb. 

The Lincoln Musical Society gave a performance of Berlioz’s 
“Faust” on November 21st, Dr. George J. Bennett conducting. Mr. 
Roy Russell was one of the soloists. 

A new Symphony by Mr. J. B. McEwen, was given at Bournemouth 
on October 12th, opening the 28th season of Symphony Concerts under 
Sir Dan Godfrey. 

A short article by Mr. Harry Farjeon, “The Loss of a Soul,” ap¬ 
peared in the Music Teacher for November. 

, “ Over the Rim of the Moon,” by Mr. Michael Head, was the test 
song-cycle for mezzo-sopranos at the recent Blackpool Musical Festival. 
Mr. Head accompanied two of his songs, “I Arise from Dreams of 
Thee ” and “ The Sea Gipsy,” which were sung by Mr. Arthur Jordan 
at the Albert Hall on December 2nd. 

Mr. George Swidenbank and Mrs. Ernest Heasman gave a vocal 
and pianoforte recital at Wigmore Hall on December 16th. The pro¬ 
gramme included Rowsby Woof’s Scherzo. 

Messrs. Joseph Williams, Ltd., are about to issue Mr. Stewart 
Macpherson’s book “ Melody and Harmony ” in three separate sections, 
as well as in its complete form as at present. The sections will be : 
I. Melodic Writing ; II. Elementary Harmony ; III. Advanced Har¬ 
mony. The first of these will include additional exercises contributed by 
Messrs. Paul Corder, Benjamin Dale, and Harry Farjeon, and by the 
author himself. At the request of several London music teachers, Mr. 
Macpherson gave five lecture recitals upon the keyboard music of 
Domenico Scarlatti and Mozart, at the Wigmore Studios last autumn. 
The pieces played included several of Scarlatti’s which were practically 
unknown. By invitation of the London Education Authority he delivered 
a course of ten lecture recitals on the subjeqt of the Appreciation of Music 
to the teachers in the London Schools. About four hundred teachers 
attended each week. Mr. Macpherson also gave, by invitation of the 
London Dal croze School, a course of ten lectures upon the keyboard 
music of Bach and Beethoven. 

The Music Teacher for December contained an article on Herbert 
Howells by Miss Katherine Eggar. 

The Royal Philharmonic Concert on November 2nd opened with a 
performance of Sir Alexander Mackenzie’s overture, “Youth, Sport, and 
Loyalty,” specially composed for the Centenary, 

On January 6th, at Wigmore Hall, Mr. Rowsby Woof gave a third 
sonata recital, when he was assisted by Mr. York Bowen. 

Mr. John Booth has been touring in South Africa, appearing at Cape¬ 
town, Durban, Pretoria and Johannesburg, amongst other places. 

On November 20th Mr. J. A. Sowerbutts conducted the concert of 
the Winchester Musical Society. 

Mr. Adam Carse had an article in the January Musical Times on 
“ Books on Orchestration : An Historical Sketch.” 
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At the Royal College of Music on November 22nd Mr. W. W. 
Cobbett gave an address to the students on “ Chamber Music.” During 
the last three years Mr. Cobbett has given prizes to the value of fifty 
guineas annually for the performance of chamber music. In 1923 the 
prizes will be given mainly to composers of one-movement phantasies, 
and the generous donor is establishing a similar scheme at the Academy. 

Under the direction of Mr. Robert Hyett, “The Mikado ” was per¬ 
formed at Cripplegate Theatre on December 2nd by the Robert Hyett 
Operatic Society. 

“The Position of the Appreciation Movement” is the title of an 
article by Mr. Stewart Macpherson in the January Music Teacher. 

Dr. Arthur Greenish has just completed fifty years connection with 
the Church of S. Saviour, Hampstead. In January, 1873, he became a 
chorister there, and remained until 1880, singing bass during the latter 
part of the period. He was appointed organist in 1882, and the following 
year choirmaster also. Dr. Greenish has remained there ever since. 
His friends will offer him cordial felicitations on his long association with 
the church. 

This is how the Sydney Bulletin once described an organ recital by 
Mr. Edwin H. Lemare on the Melbourne Town Hall organ :—“ He sits 
down in front of the keyboard, and at once there is a mighty rushing 
tidal wave of sound. Edwin, with the curly moustache, stands beside it— 
turns it with one hand from one ocean to another-; pats it smooth ; puts 
a white, fat palm on it, and squashes it fiat and still ; lifts it up with two 
fingers, and wipes the spray off with a third ; gives it a little shove, till all 
the roaring, screaming, spouting, trumpeting, hooting monsters in 
creation are rolling along its crest; then suddenly he puts a thumb in front 
of it, and stops it dead, so that one foolish little bird in a rose garden may 
begin to twitter.” We don’t mind betting that this was more than he 
could ever accomplish when having his lessons on the old organ in 
Tenterden Street away back in the eighties. 

Three concerts of chamber music were given at Luton, under the 
direction of Mr. Fred. Gostelow, on October 19th, November 16th, and 
December 14th. Mr. Gostelow’s pupils also gave a pianoforte recital at 
Steinway Hall on July 6th. 

Mr. Arthur Hinton’s Scena, “ Semele,” for mezzo-soprano and 
orchestra received its first performance at the Royal Philharmonic Con¬ 
cert on January 25th. 

A course of thirty lectures upon “The Development of Musical 
Understanding in Listener, Performer and Teacher ” is being given at 
the Training School for Music Teachers by Mr. Ernest Fowles. 

Mr. H. J. Timothy presided at a meeting of the Tonic Solfa Associa¬ 
tion, held at King’s Weigh House Club, when Dr. Robson lectured on 
“ Choir Training in Modern Times.” 

On November 28th a service was held in Lincoln’s Inn Chapel to 
commemorate the 500th Anniversary of the founding of the Inn, the King 
and Queen being present. Mr. Reginald Steggall, as organist to the 
Benchers, was responsible for the musical arrangements. 

Mr. Tobias Matthay gave his lecture “ On Method in Teaching and 
Learning ” at the Watts’ Hall, Southampton, on February 3rd. He 
showed the difference between good and bad methods by playing a large 
number of short extracts from Bach, Beethoven, Chopin, Schumann, 
and his own “ Cameos.” 

Madame Elsie Horne has been giving Lecture-Recitals in Hull, 
Strood, Southend, Purley, Epsom, and numerous places in or near London. 

Mr. Corder’s “ History of the Royal Academy of Music” has now 
been published. A notice of the book will appear in the next issue of the 
Magazine. 
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Mr. Welton Hickin will adjudicate at the London Competition 
Festival in March, and at the Beckenham Festival in May. He has also 
been recently elected a member of the Executive Committee of the Music 
Teachers’ Association. On February 4th Mr. Hickin had the disagree¬ 
able experience of finding that between the morning and evening services 
at the church where he is organist, St. Jude’s, Herne Hill, thieves had 
effected an entrance and set the edifice on fire in several places. The 
organ and the music library were destroyed. 

Mr. Ernest Read, who is editing a new series of School ^ohgs for 
Joseph Williams, Ltd., has lately delivered lectures at the Tobias 
Matthay Pianoforte School, from January 8th to 12th, on “Aural 
Training,’’ “ Musical Appreciation,’’ “ Improvisation,’’ and “ Con¬ 
ducting,’’ and also to the Music Teachers’ Association at Southsea on 
“ The Evolution of Harmony, in its Relation to Modern Teaching,’’ on 
January 27th. Mr. Read was elected Vice-Chairman of the London 
Musical Festival on February 10th. 

Congratulations to Mr. Welton Hickin on the success of his son, 
who has recently gained a classical scholarship at Magdalene College, 
Cambridge. 

Mr. Adam Carse has lately given his lantern lecture, “ The History 
of the Orchestra’’ before the British Music Society at Littlehampton, 
and at Aberystwyth (University of Wales). 

On February 10th Mr. Robert Hyett’s Operatic Society gave a per¬ 
formance of “ Princess Ida ’’ at Cripplegate Theatre. 

The second recital of the Spencer Dyke Quartet took place at Wig- 
more Hall on February 12th, with the assistance of Mr. Harold Craxton 
at the piano. The programme included Mr. McEwen’s “ Threnody.’’ 

On February 13th Mr. George Mackern conducted an orchestral 
concert in connection with the Blackheath Conservatoire of Music. 

The London Trio, of which Mr. Whitehouse is the ’cellist, gave 
their 100th concert on February 8th. 

Mr. Harold Craxton gave a pianoforte recital of music by old com¬ 
posers at Wigmore Hall oil February 17th. 


Jitter Jltusk. 

Carse, Adam. 

“ John Bull Shot Them All ’’ (four part song) ... Novello & Co. 
Suite for toy instruments and piano ... ... ... Augener, Ltd. 

“ West of the Skerries (song) . ,, ,, 

Old English Dance Tunes (for piano) ... ... ,, ,, 

“ The Merry Milkmaids ’’ (for orchestra). 

Lassimonne, Denise. 

“ Petite Berceuse,’’ (for pianoforte) ... Anglo-French Music Co. 
Marchant, Stanley. 

“ Nonsense Songs ” ... ... ... ... ... Novello & Co. 

Matthay, Tobias. 

Toccata No. 2 in F (Moto Perpetuo) Op. 37... Anglo-French Music Co. 
Grant, Louisa H. 

“ Oh ! Dear Heart ’’ (song).. Novello & Co. 

Moy, Edgar. 

“ Fanciful Sketches.’’ (seven pieces for pianoforte) Winthrop Rogers 
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(Drgatt itmtala. 

Mr. J. Percy Baker, at Parish Church, Tooting Graveney (Nov. 5th, 
Dec. 12t.h, and Jan. 14th). 

Mr. G. D. Cunningham, at St. Alban’s, Holborn (Nov. 6th, 13th, and 
20th) ; at De Montfort Hall, Leicester (Nov. 26th) ; at City Hall, 
Hull (Dec. 4th) ; at Westminster Cathedral (Dec. 7th and Jan. 
18th) ; at Wesleyan Church, Green Lanes, N. (Dec. 11th) ; at 
St. Stephen’s, Walbrook, E.C. (Dec. 22nd) ; at St. Vedast 
Foster, E.C. (Jan. 9th) ; at the National Institute for the 
Blind, Great Portland Street, W. (Jan. 9th) ; and at Lyndhurst 
Road Congregational Church (Jan. 20th). 

Mr. Fred. Gostelow, at Parish Church, Luton (Sept. 20th and Jan. 17th); 

at Wesleyan Church, Sutton, Surrey (Oct. 12th and Feb. 13th) ; 
at Congregational Church, Luton (Oct. 16th) ; at United 
Methodist Church, Old Basford (Nov. 4th and Jan. 8th). 

Dr. C. Macpherson, at Christ Church, Newgate Street, E.C. 

Dr. Stanley Marchant, at Christchurch, Newgate Street,E.C. (Oct. 10th). 
Mr. Leslie Regan, at Christ Church, Newgate Street. 

Mr. J. A. Sowerbutts, at St. Lawrence Jewry, E.C. 

Mr. Reginald Steggall, at St. James’s, Spanish Place, W. (Jan. 11th). 
Mr. H. J. Timothy, at St. Vedast Foster, E.C. (Oct. 10th and 24th, Nov. 

7th and 21st), and at Christ Church, Newgate Street, E.C. 
(Oct. 11th). 


JtcaikmiT Hktkr. 

Sir Henry J. Wood has joined our staff, and we are congratulating 
ourselves on the fact that he has kindly arranged to take an active and 
important part in the curriculum of his Alma Mater in a capacity for 
which his name is a household word. 

Sir Henry is now conducting the weekly Friday orchestral rehearsal, 
and will also conduct the Orchestral Concerts. Another valuable 
development is the extension of the class for Orchestral Conducting. 
The direction of the orchestra will be in the hands of Sir Henry J. Wood 
and the Principal, and the various classes and lectures will be under¬ 
taken by the following:—Messrs. Henry Beauchamp, Adam Carse, 
Frederick Corder, B. J. Dale, Spencer Dyke, J. B. McEwen, Ernest 
Read, and William Wallace. 

For those who wish to specialise in conducting, a special curriculum 
has been arranged, particulars of which can be had on application to 
Mr. Creighton. 

The Marquis of Carisbrooke has been elected a Director of the 
Academy. 

The death of Viscounteportman, after a protracted illness, has re¬ 
moved a warm-hearted friend and supporter of our Institution. 

Since the last letter was written four of our Fellows have passed 
away, viz. : Myles Birket Foster, James Sauvage, William Samuel 
Bambridge and Margaret Cooper. The first named was one of the founders 
of the R.A.M. Club, and his genial presence was always warmly welcomed 
at its functions. Mr. Bambridge was for over fifty years organist at 
Marlborough College ; he was also twice Mayor of Marlborough. The last 
of the above-named Fellows was a particular favourite of the R.A.M. Club 
members, and her premature death came as a shock to her many friends. 
It will be remembered that Miss Cooper kindly gave selections from her 
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inimitable “ Songs at the Piano ” on many occasions at the Club’s 
gatherings, her last appearance amongst us being at the Centenary 
Banquet. 

Messrs. G. D. Cunningham and W. J. Kipps have been elected 
Fellows of the Academy. 

The usual Chamber Concerts took place on November 6th and 22nd. 
The Orchestral Concert, under the conductorship of the Principal, took 
place at Queen’s Hall on December 12th, Mr. Edward German on this 
occasion conducting his own pieces, specially written for the Qj^itenary. 
The programme also included a new work, “The Blessed Damozel,” 
composed by Arthur Sandford (Mendelssohn Scholar), this being con¬ 
ducted by Mr. Henry Beauchamp. 

A course of four Historical Lectures was given by the Principal 
during Michaelmas term. 

The Dramatic Class, under the direction of Mr. A. Acton Bond, 
gave three performances of Pinero’s play, “ The Amazons,’’ on November 
29th, 30th, and December 1st, the casts being varied. 

Miss Virginia Maclean has been awarded the Liszt Scholarship, and 
the Sainton Scholarship has been won by Eric Siday. 

The R.A.M. Club Prize will be competed for in March. On this 
occasion it is offered for the best performance of the first two movements 
of John Ireland’s Sonata in A for violin and pianoforte. 

Mr. Corder’s “ History of the Royal Academy of Music ’’ is now 
published, and copies may be had from the hall porter of the Academy, 
or through the Anglo-French Music Co. W.H. 


Jlottas. 

1. —“ The R.A.M. Club Magazine ’’ is published three times a year 
and is sent gratis to all members on the roll. No copies are sold. 

2. —Members are asked kindly to forward to the Editor any brief 
notices relative to themselves for record in the Magazine. 

3. —New Publications by members are chronicled but not reviewed. 

4. —All notices, &c., relative to the Magazine should be sent to 
Mr. J. Percy Baker, 12, Longley Road, Tooting Graveney, S.W. 17. 

The Committee beg to intimate that those members of Branch A 
who desire to receive invitations to the meetings of Branch B, should 
notify the same to Mr. Russell Chester, at tfb Royal Academy of Music. 


N.B.—Tickets for meetings at the Academy must be obtained 
beforehand, as money for guests’ tickets may not be paid at the door.. 
Disregard of this rule may lead to refusal of admittance. 


W. FRASER, Printer, 99 , Mitcham Road, Tooting, S.W. 17 . 


ANNIE CHILD SCHOLARSHIP. 


It is proposed to perpetuate the memory of the late 
Miss Child by founding a Scholarship for Elocution 
at the Royal Academy of Music. 

Contributions may be sent to— 

Miss MURIEL CROWDY, 

52, South Grove, Highgate, N.6, 

or to 

Mrs. W. E. RENAUT, 

5, Duke's Avenue, Chiswick, W.4. 











